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‘« tremble for my-country, when I reflect that God is jus 
and that his justice eannot sleep forever.’’—JEFFERSON. 











REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued.) 
Resentment against the decree of the fifteenth of May.—Revolt ¢f 
the Negroes in the North.—Anecdote of the extraordinary 
fidelity of a Negro.— Insurrection of the Western division.— 

Goncordat of the eleventh of September.— Proclamation of tre 

General .Issembly.—New Disturbances.— Civil Commission- 

ers sent by the National Assembly. 

When the intelligence of the decree of May, arrived at 
Cape Francois, tie utmost rage and indiguation circulated 
throughout thecolony; especially in the town of the Cape, 
which had hitherto been feremost in professions of attach- 
ment to the mother country. It was now unanimously de- 
termined to reject the civie oath, and even proposed to 
seize all the sh+ps, and confiscate the effects of the French 
merchants then in ihe harbor. The national eoekada,w a5 
trodden under foot, and the authority of the governor-gene- 
ral, with every idea of colonial subordination, were annihi- 
lated in a moment. 

The several parishes proceeded, without hesitation, to 
the election of deputies for a new general colonial assem- 
bly, which met at Leograve, on the ninth of August, to the 
number of one hundred and seventy-six, and declared them- 
selves the general assembly of the French part of Hayti. 

M. Blanchelande, during these transactions remained a 
political cypher. He wrote to the king’s ministers, and 
sent a copy of his communication to the provincial assem- 
bly, with asolemn assurance, that he would suspend the exe- 


_cution of the obnoxious decree, whenever it should come out to him 


Properly authenticated. 

Alarmed at these proceedings, the mulattoes began to 
collect in armed bodies, without any hindrance from the 
whites, whose thoughts were universally directed towards 
the meeting of the new colonial assembly, fondly, but falla- 
ciously expecting from it the immediate redress of all ex- 
isting grievances. 

On the twenty-third of August, just before day-break, a 
seneral alarm spread throughout the town of the Cape, that 
all the negro slaves in the neighboring parishes had revolt- 
ed, and were carrying death and desolation over the pian- 
tations. The governor, assembled the military officers, but 
the reports were too confused and contradiciory to gaiu 
much credit ti!l day-light brought with it many who had 
Scarcely escaped the massacre, and fled to the town for 
protection. 

They disclosed that the insurrection originated on a plan- 
tation called Noe, in the parish of Acul, nine miles only 
from the city, where twelve or fourteen of the ringleaders, 
about the middle of the night, massacred the principal ma- 
hazers of the plantation; whence they proceeded to the 
house of aMr. Clement, by whose negroes also they were 
immediately joined, and both he and his refiner were mas- 
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Similar tragedies were performed on the plantations ©. 
Mi. Galifet and M. Flaville, with circumstances of baroari- 
iy however indefensible and terrible, such as an infuriated 
people were likely to practice. It was soon evident that ih: 
egroes acted in concert, a general massacre of the white 
vas the consequence, with the exception only, ona few 
- states of the women who were spared for a severer fate. 

Consternation now every where prevailed, and the 
screams of the women and children, running from door t» 
‘o door, heightened the horors of the scene. The citi- 
zens took up arms, and the general assembly vested the go- 
vernor with the command of the national guards. The wo- 
men and children were sent on board the ships in the har- 
bor; and most of the ablest men among the domestic negroes 
in the town, were sent on ship-board under a strong guard 
Still, however, there remained a considerable body of free 
mulattoes, whose situation became critical; for the lower 
class of whites, considering the mulattoes as authors of the 


rebellion, marked them for destruction; and they would un- 
doubtedly have been murde: cd if the governor aud the culo- 


nial assembly had notiaken them under their protection, 
Upon this, they offered to march against the rebels, leaving 
their wives and children as hostages for their fidelity. Their 
offer was accepted, and they were enrolled in the militia. 


The inhabitants being strengthened by a number ef sea- 
men from the ships, and brought into some degree of mili- 
tary order, M. de Touzard, who had distinguished himself 
in the service of the North Americans, took the command 
of a party of militia, and troops of the line, and marched 
to the pl&ptation of a M. Latour, where he attacked a body 
of four thousand of the rebel nogroes. But though many 
were destroyed, Touzard found their numbers so constantly 
increased, that he was at length obliged to retreat, and thus 
expose the town to the destruction which more skilful ene- 
mies would at that moment have easily accomplished. 


At the eastern extremity of the town, the main road from 
the plain is intersected by a river, which was crossed in 
ferry boats. To defend this passage, a battery of cannon 
was raised on boats lashed together; while two small camps 
were formed on the banks. The otber principal road, to- 
wards the south, was through a mountainous district, called 
le Haut du Cap, whieh was immediately occupied by bodies 
of troops, with such artillery,as could be spared, while a 
strong pallisade and chevaux de frize, in the erecting of 
which ali the inhabitants laboured, encompassed the place 
on the laud side. At the same time, an embargo was laid 
op al] the shipping in the harbour. 


Notice of the revolt bad been transmitted to the different 
parishes as quick as possible, and the white inhabitants of 
many of them had found time to establish camps, and form 
a chain of posts, which for a short time seemed to 
revolt; but two of those camps at Grande Rivi 
Dondon, were attacked by the negroes, in conj 
the mulattoes, and forced with great slaughter, — 
districts therefore, the whole of the rich and extensive 
plain of the Cape, together with the contiguous mouatains, 
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were now wholly abandoned to the enemy, whose crueities 
vere not sparingly «xereised, on such of the miserable 
« hites as fell into their handg. 

Over particular instances which shock humanity, itis 

est perhaps to draw the veil of coucealment; and rather 
o adopt the more agreeable plan of selecting one of extra- 
idinary fidelity and attachment ina negro, related by Mr. 
idwards. Mons. and Madame Baillon, their daughter and 
son-in-law, and two white servants, res:ding on a mountain 
jiantation about thirty miles from Cape Francois, were ap- 
prised of the revolt by one of their own slaves, who was 
himself in the conspiracy, but promised if possible, to save 
the lives of his master and his family. Having no immedi- 
ute means of providing for their escape, he conducted them 
into an adjacent wood; after which he went and joined the 
revolters. The following night, he found an apportunity of 
bringing them provisions from the rebel camp. The se- 
cond night he returned again, with a further supply of pro- 
visions: but declared that it would be out of his power to 
give them any further assistance. After this, they saw no- 
thing #f the negro for three days; but at the end of thattime 
he came again, and directed the family how to make their 
way toa river which led to Port Margot, assuring them they 
would find a canoe,*on a part of the river which he descri- 
bed. They followed his directions, found the canoe, and 
got safely into it; but were overset by the rapidity of the 
current, and after a narrow escape, thought it best to return 
to their retreat in the mountains. The negro, anxious for 
their safety, again found them out, and directed them toa 
broader part of the river, where he assured them he had pro- 
vided a boat; but said it was the last effort he could make to 
save them. “They went accordingly. but not finding the 
boat gave themselves up for lost, when the faithful negro 
again appeared like the guardian angle. He brought with 
him pigeons, poultry, and bread; and conducted the fami- 
ly by slow marches in the night, along the banks of the ri- 
ver, until they were within sight of the wharf at Port Mars 
got, when telling them they were entirely out of dauger, 
he took his leave for ever, and went tu join the rebels, The 
family Were in the woods nineteen nights. 
The town of the Cape being at length placed in a defen= 
sive position, a small army, under the command of M. Row. 
vray, was sent to the eastern part of the plain, and encamp- 
ed at a place called Roucrou. A considerable body of the ne. 
groes took possession at the same time, of the large build- 
ings on the plantation of M. Galitet, and mounted some 
heavy pieces of artillery, which they had procured at differ- 
ent shipping places and harbors along the coast. From 
this plantation they sent out foraging parties with which 
the whites had frequent skirmishes. The negroes seldom 
stood their ground longer than toreceive and return a single 
volley; a8 soon as one body was cut off, another appeared,and 
thus they succeeded in harrassing the whites, and spreading 
desolation in every quarter. 

In this terrible war, human blood was poured forth in tor- 

rents. It was computed that, within two months after the 





revo!t first began, upwards of two thousand white persoma 
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of all conditions and ages, had been massacred ,—that son 
hundred and eighty sugar plantations, and about nine hun- 
dred coffee, cotton, and indigo settlements had been destroy- 
ed (the buildings thereon being consumed by fire,) and one 
thousand two hundred christian families reduced fidm opu- 
lence, to such a state of misery, as to depend altogether for 
their clothing and sustenance on public and private charity. 
Of the insurgents, it was reckoned that upwards of ten thou- 
sand had perished by the sword or by famine; and some 
hundreds by the hands of the executioner. 


The rebellion hitherto chiefly confined to the northern 
province, soon began to break forth in the west, where the 
jnsurgents were chiefly men of color, of whom upwards of 
two thousand appeared in arms in the parish of Mirebalais. 
These were joined by six hundred negro slaves, who began 
their operations by burning the coffee plantations in the 
mountains adjacent to the plain of Cul-de-Sac. Detach- 
ments sent against them from Port-au-Prince, were repulsed; 
and they continued to ravage and burn the country through 
an extent of thirty miles. At length they approached Port- 
au-Prince, with the imtention of setting it on fires and its 
destruction seemed inevitable, when some of the mulattoe 
chiefs finding that their attempts to gain over the negro 
slaves were not so successful as they expected, intimated 
that they were not averse to a reconciliation. And M. de 
Jumecourt, a planter of eminence, procured by a well-timed 
interposition, a treaty called the concordat, which was agreed 
upon about the eleventh of September, between the free 
people of color, and the white inhabitants of Port-au-Prince. 
The chief provisions were, an amnesty for the past, and an 
engagement to admit in full force the national decree of the 
fifteenth of May. The general assembly, by a proclama- 
tion of the twentieth of September, declared their ratifica- 
tion of this agreement, and announced an intention to grant 
considerable indulgences towards such free people of co- 
lor as were not comprehended in it, meaning those who 
were born of enslaved parents. They voted at the same 
time the formation of certain free companies of mulattoes, 
wherein the men of color of all descriptions, possessed of 
cer.ain qualifications, should be allowed to serve as com- 
missioned officers. But these concessions came too late, 
and the flames ouly smothered, soon broke fortn again with 
increased fury. 

it was singular enough, that almost at the very moment 
whenthe justice and necessity of the,obnoxious decree of 
the fifteenth of May were acknowledged, and its faithful ob- 
servance promised by the colonial assembly, its repeal was 
actually voted by the national legislature in the mother 
country by a large majority. 

No sooner was authentic information received in Hayti of 
iLis repeal, than every hope of concord for ever vanished. 
The mulattoes could not believe that the planters in the co- 
Jony were ignorant of the transaction; and@ so great was 
their detestation of this supsosed treachery, that they scru- 
pled mot to declare that one party or the other, themselves 
or the whites, must be exterminated. In this disposition, 
the western and southern provinces flew to arms. Port St. 
Louis was taken; but Port-au-Prince having been lately re- 
inforced by some troops from Europe, the revolters were 
ériven from the city with great slaughter, but nevertheless 


found means to destroy more than one-third of the city 
by fire. ° 


The contest now assumed a diabolical character: each 
party endeavored to excel in the infliction of cruelties. The 
negroes in many places joined the mulattoes, and in the 
district called Oul-de-Sac, in a Sanguinary engagement, by 
being ranged in front, and acting without discipline, two 
thousand of their number were left dead on the field. The 
whites claimed the victory, which, if it were obtained, their 
want of cavalry rendered them unable to improve. Each 
party seemed anxious to eutdo the other in cruelty; and on 
both sides, whatever prisoners could be obtained, were 
subjected to the most barbarous exeoutions. 


About the middle of December, three civil commission- 
ers, nominated by the National Assembly, to restore peace 
and subordination in Hayts, arrived at Cape Francois. Two 
‘ef them, Mirbeck and Roome, had been known as advo- 
cases in the parliaments uf Paris; and the third, St. Leger, 


a native of Ireland, bad practised many years in France as 
a surgeon. They were received with respect and submis- 
sion; military honors were shown them, and they were led 
in public procession to the cathedral, where prayers were 
presented. After announcing the new French constitution, 
they published the decree of the twenty-fourth of Septem- 
ber, 1791, by which the fatal decree of the fifteenth of May 
was annulled. Ina few days, they took upon themselves to 
proclaim a general amnesty and pardon to all who should 
jay down their arms, and within a prescribed time, take 
the oaths required by the new constitution. This measure 
lost them the confidence both of the white inkabitants and 
the mulattoes; by the former, it was considered as a justifi- 
cation of the most horrible enormities, and as holding out 
a dangerous example to such of the negroes as preserved 
their fidelity; and the latter disliked it on account of its 
being accomplished with a repeal of their favorite decree. 

The indefinite authority claimed by the commissioners, 
excited considerable alarm in the colomal assembly, who 
desired to know the nature and extent of their powers:— 
but no satisfactory answer being given, the commissioners 
sunk into disrepute. Their private conduct was besides 
calculated to lower them in public opinion. Roome indeed 
was an inoffensive individual, but destitute of the requisite 
abilities; so thatin a short ume, having no troops to supe 
port their authority, they returned separately to France in 
the months of March and April. 

(To be continued.) 
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A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stirreth 
up anger.” 


Mr. Lunxpy,—The piece under the head of mild 
language, in your paper of the 14th July, which, I 
suppose is from the editorial pen; and the essay, 
signed Jay, which appeared August 4th, in the same 
paper, has not escaped my attention: although it 
has not been convenient to notice them until now. 
After reading the opinion of the great reformer 
quoted by you, I have endeavored to comply with 
your request, “to ewe it the Weight in my mind that 
it is justly entitled to,” and I have no objection to 
admit, that Luther owed muchof his success to the 
bold and independent manner, in which he promul- 
gated his opinions, but I deny that the triumphs of 
his sentiments over the dark tenets and monkish 
superstitions of the Church of Rome, was caused by 
the asperity of his writings, and in confirmation of 
this denial, we find upon a reference to the me- 
moirs of his life, that he had often cause to lament in 
the bitterness of his heart, that nature had endowed 
him with so irritable a disposition. 


In the year 1527, be was ina state of poignant 
mental agony, accompanied by a peculiar bodily 
disease, which greatly humbled his mind, and drew 
from him the strongest acknowledgments of his in- 
temperate spirit. Afteran afflicting attack he was 
heard to exclaim, “I must mark the day, I was 
yesterday at school.” His celebrated production 
of the Protestant confession of faith, was eonsidera- 
bly modified by the temperate and elegant pen of 
Melancthon, who in his writings, 


“Gentle, and affable, and full of grace, 

As fearful of offending whom he wished 

Much to persuade, be pied the mind with truths; 
Not harshly thunder’d forth or rudely press’d, 


But, like bis purpose, gracious, kind, and sweet.” 
Ardent and enthusiastic in his religious doctrines. 
Luther refused the appellation of Christian to such 
of his Protestant brethren as differed from him in 
sentiment. 


You say, that you “ cannot Jearn that the best and 





most sucessful reformers of other days have leit be- 


— 


“would be politic in the true sense of the term.” Now 
is it to be supposed for a moment, that Luther 
would have made such acknowledgements, as I shall 
presently show, if he believed that moral and chris- 
tian propriety, had not been wounded, and conse- 
quently that true policy had been lost sight of, by his 
occasional departure from the meek deportment,be 
coming a religious reformer. The following ex 
tract from the Bivgraphy of this pioneer in the 
work of reformation, will sustain my statement, 
“ He professed to rest his theological sentiments al- 
together upon scripture, but they were evidently 
formed by degrees, and his views underwent ya. 
rious changes in the progress of his enquiries, 
This experience of errors however, never modera- 
ted the ardor of his controversial writings, in whick 
he invariably discovers the greatest confidence in 
the strength of his arguments, and the utmost con- 
tempt for the reasonings of his opponents; and 
while he is said to have entertained a peculiar pre- 
dilection for the writings of Augustine, he imbibed 
ao portion of that spirit of meekness by which they 
are characterized. This irritable and intemperate 
spirit, was his great and prevailing fault; which led 
tim often to think rather of inflicting the chastise- 
ment which his adversaries merited, than of sup- 
porting the character which became him as a chris- 
tian reformer. Hence he employed with little dis- 
crimination, whatever weapons were calculated to 
reach his opponents, and poured forth without re- 
serve the most overwhelming torrents of raillery; 
ridicule, sarcasm, and personal abuse. 

“It ought finally to be added, that his natural 
Denovelence of temper probably qualified him bet- 
ter for the service to which he was called, and for 
the times in which he lived, yet he often suffered 
greatly in his spiritual comforts, in consequence of 
such excesses, and sometimes bitterly lamented his 
want of self-government. Fe said openly before 
the Emperor at Worms, ‘I freely confess that l 
have been led into an asperity of expression, which 
neither became me as a clergyman, nor a Christian; 
And Melancthon relates, that be heard him confess 
with deep sighs, and avast effusion of tears, how 
intemperate he had been at times in his language, 
but appealed at the same time to Him who knoweth 
all things, that his conscience did not reproach bim 
with having harbored any ill will.” 


It was perhaps lets difficult to effecta revolution in 
the religious opinions of the people, during the time 
of Luther, than it is now to produce a reformation 
in the present state of society, as it respects slave- 
ry. Then the people had every thing to gain, and 
nothing to lose, by such achange. Liberty of con- 
science. that inestimab'e b:essing, denied them by the 
doctrines of the Church of sxome,was held out to theit 
accep’ance by the eloquence of Luther; and much of 
that rapid alteration in the opinion of his hearers; 
must be attributed to this cause, and the couragé 
and ability be displayed in sustaining his theologi 
cal views, and not to the oecasional ebuilitions of 
a naturally warm and ill-restrained temper. In the 
abolition of slavery , there are more relations to dis 





arb, and more interests lo snerifiee. while the ad 


vantages to be obtained by the change are more ¥& 
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mote, or are not sufficiently appreciated by the 
mass of tie community; the exalted state of feel- 
ing produced by the consciousness of having per- 
formed a generous, though just action, in the immo- 
lation of interest upon the altar of patriotism, and 
humanity is too intangible, or too little understood 
to recommend itself as a motive sufficiently strong 
to induce many to act under its influence, without 
much excitement; and I still retain my opinoin, 
that those passions that are an ornamentto the hu- 
man family, are better agents in the cause of eman- 
cipation, when fally awakened, than those violent 
commotions, caused in the mind by the use of in- 
temperate language, especially when we must first 
rocure the consent of those whom this is likely to 
offend before the change we propose can be effected. 
I admit, with you, that truth is beautiful, and 
stands in no need of decoration; but at the same 
time, I cannot conceal from myself that words are 
but signs, whereby we may express what is pas- 
sing in our minds, and that language chosen to con- 
vey truth, may at the same time indicate a high 
state of angry feeling. Iam now naturally led to 
make some reply, to the production of Jay, which | 
do with pleasure; & assure him that I admire, though 
I cannot entirely approve of his ingenious classifica- 
tion of slave-holders. ‘was sorry however, to per- 
ceive that a writer, professing to seek after truth, 
should misrepresent my sentiments. I have never 
said that the largest portion of slave-holders are good 
men, as Jay, by transposing my words would insin- 
uate. But I did say-that the largest porfion of the 
white population were composed of men, who could 
yeconcile it to their consciences to hold slaves, and 
that among them, F had no doubt, were many good 
men. I am not willing to believe that conscience 
is always an infallible guide, formed as it is by our 
education, and the circumstances by which we are 
surrounded in society. Human nature is a strange 
compound, and we often act from motives of so 
aixed a character, that perhaps it would be impos- 
sible for us to analyze them ourselves. Now I be- 
dieve that a man may be induced to hold slaves in 
kindness te them, and at the same time, to premote 
his own interest, and yet be a good man; that is, 
perform the duties of a geod husband, a good fa- 
ther, a good son, a good brother, and a good neigh- 
bor. Man is the creature of circumstances: the native 
of New England, or Europe, will come to reside a- 
mongus, and surprising as it may appear, will soon 
purchase slaves, & become as severe masters as the 
slaveholders by inheritance. I am myself acquainted 
with a gentleman, who views the system of slavery 
with abhorrence, and yet having emigrated to South 
Carolina, he avows that if he had occasion for ser- 
vants, he should be under the necessity of purcha- 
sing slaves, and that as he cannot alter the state of 
things there, he should not feel his sentiments as an 
opposer of the system, at all compromitted, provi- 
ded he softened the hard lot of those that fell. into 
his hands. A man from the routh after residing in 
the Eastern States a few years, imbibes the opin- 
ions and feelings of his neighbors. So@that I am 
Unwilling to admit holding slaves to be a sure test, 
by which we can always estimate the moral civarac- 
ter of men, onthe contrary, L am of the opinion, 
that there are warm abolitionists, whose lives are as 


far from being as pure and irreproachable, as some 
men who hold slaves solely from motives of inter- 


est. WILBERFORCE. 
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** The poor inhabitant beholds in vain, 

The red’ning orange and the swelling grain; 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the mystle’s fragrant shade repines.” 
ADDISON. 


There are few sights in nature more gratifying 





to man, than to behold the approach of Autumn.— 
The softening fruits, the clustering grape, the rich 
harvest, when the large wish of the husbandmen is 
satisfied, all greet the sense and gratify the ima- 
gination, and naturally dispose the mind, to a hap- 
py exercise of gratitude and joy. The farmer who 
has toiled and watched the rising crop, and bloom- 
ing’orchard, through the passing year, now is about 
to realize all his hopes, in the full vintage, and 
cheerful harvest-home. The labors ot Summer are 
nearly over, and the leisure of winter approaches; 
when by his cheerful fire, in social converse, he 
shall enjoy the results of his toil and labor. 

The philosopher, who studies the works of na- 
ture as aman and a christian, and led by revela- 
tion’s holy torch, has “Jooked through nature, up 
to nature’s God,” rejoices with sublimer joy. He 
sees in the fruits of the field, the forest, and the 





flood, the benevolent provision of his heavenly 
Father, for the mighty family of the human race.— 
And in joyful accents he cries, as he Jooks on the 
multiform works of creation, “my Father made 
them all.” 

But what sensations must be excited in the mind 
of the Slave, on a review of these things? He has 
labored under a burning sun, and reared, with un- 
remitted toil, the luscious sugar-cane, or the downy 
cotton-plant; but he has no cheering hope to enjoy 
the proceeds of the valuable crop. He sees pala- 
ces r'se around him, the effect of his labor, but they 
rise not for him. The cheerful scenes of repose 
and social enjoyment approach, but not to him.— 
One dull routine of labor and privation——one dark 
cloud of degradation and suffering, hangs over the 
pathway of life; alike interminable and impalpable 
to himself and his posterity. 

While the poor free laborer is stimulated and sup- 
ported, by the expectation of profit to himself, and 
independence for his posterity—the slave has no 
other stimulant, than the fear of a master’s frown, 
or an overseer’s lash. How is it possible, that a 
system, which so totally destroys the sweetest so- 
lace of the mind, under the labors necessary for the 
purposes of life, can find an advocate in a free and 
enlightened nation. Yet it is possible: and among 
the men most clamorous for liberty, and human 
rights, civil and religious—yes,men pretending to be 
patriots, and making pretentions even to christiani- 
ty, reproach us, as impertinent medlers, for persuad- 
ing them to lay aside a practice so opposed to their 
professions as patriots, and disgraceful to their 
characters as christians. 

Those of our fellow citizens who thus think and 
reason, would do well to answer the following 
questions: 


Is slavery a blessing or a curse to the nation ? 





to practice it entailing a curse on the nation and 
on posterity ? 
Can the man who holds his fellow creature in in- 


voluntary slavery, be said to “do to others as he 
would have them do to him ?” 


He may say, perhaps, they are too ignorant to be 
entrusted with the attribute of self-government; but 
suppose he, or his children, were the property of 





another man, who derived the whole profit of his 
and their labor, would he not reasonably wish that 
man to educate his children, and thus qualify them 
for self-government? Andis it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that, the profits of the labor of the parents and 
children would amply afford such an education >— 
Can we doubt this, when we are told of one sugar’ 
plantation yielding one hundred thousand dollars 
per annum? And yet, these very men, raise their 
slaves in total ignorance, and plead this ignorance 
as a reason for centinuing their slavery. 

Oh Slavery ! tleu hopeless, helpless state of dark 
despair: how shall my country shun the curse that 
follows thee! 


‘**] would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me: to fan me while I sleep; 

And tremble when I wake, forall the wealth _ 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d.”” 


—— 





In the raising of revenue, or enactment of laws, republi- 
can legislatures or more despotic governments, are too apt 
to “ feel power, and forget right,” and show in small 
things, to what lengths they would go to oppress their fel- 
low man. The levy of a tax on these poor industrious Chi- 
nese, however reprehensible, is no worse than the enact- 
ments of our own legislature; who are famous for their sec- 
tional laws. Is money wanting for state purposes, the 
wholesale and retai? dry good merchants are taxed—and 
where, does it fall: on this city? does our Penitentiary be- 
come crowGed ? a selection is made of a particular color, 
who shalliohabit it. The rest, name it not in this free coun- 
try, are to be sold into slavery. Invidious distinctions are 
made; and laws, partial in their character, are in force, to 
the disgrace of an enlightened legislature. If we admit the 
justness of the conclusion in the paragraph below, te what 
lengths would it carry us, ‘* He who allows the oppression, 
shares the crime.” If they who enforce, and those who al- 
low of oppression in any shape, form, or color, are consid- 
ered in the eye of justice as sharing the crime, to what 
degradatien have the slave-holding, states arrived; and in 
what light will our national legislature, who have it in their 
power to dispense with slavery in the District of Columbia, 
be held by our posterity? may they, when assembled indi- 
vidually, remember the justness of the sentiment, that ‘ He. 
who allows the oppression, shares the crime.” 

Ruio.—Two or three of the most wealthy Chinese at this 
settlement, have for some time back, indulged themselves 
with the use of wheeled vehicles, in imitation of their Eu- 
ropean masters, and we never could have imagined that 
there was any thing improper in such an indulgence; on the 
contrary, we should have considered it a mark of their im- 
provement ip civilization, and as deserving encouragement. 
The Dutch, it appears, are of a different opinion, and have 
lately imposed atax of 50 rupees per annum upon every 
gig made use of by Chinese, The tax, ifa general one, and 
levied equally on Europeans and others, as well as Chinese, 
would by no means be an improper exaction, as road mo« 
ney, but it seems invidious (to say the least of it) to distin- 
guish one race of people by an impost of this description— 
and it could not have been imposed for the sake of the re- 
venue derivable from it, as we believe there are only three 
Chinese atthe utmost in the settlement who possess car- 
riages Such aregulation is a disgrace to a European set- 
tlement, and particularly one which is solely supported by 
the industry of the class of people op whom it operates — 
The notorious impositions of Canton are net worse than 
this! We have not been able to ascertain from whom this 
impost emanated. The Count dw Bus, we should imagine, 
would not have stooped to so mean an exaction, but if he 
permits so unjust a regulation to exist, he is equally cul- 
pable; ‘‘He who allows the oppression, shares the crime.”’. 








If slavery be a curse, are not those who contique 


[Singapore Chron. Oct. 1#., 
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FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


; AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Caraway Branch of the Manu- 
mission Society of North Carolina, at one of its 
late meetings, by a Young Lady. 

It is with much diffidence, arising from a know- 
ledge of the superior abilities of others now pre- 
sent, that I presume to solicit you (the citizens of 
this neighborhood) to give your assistance in the 
important cause of freedom, whichis now agitated 
in many parts of this United Republic. Some of 
your neighbors have already engaged in the ardu- 
ous task of restoring tothe degraded Africans their 
long lost freedom. By granting your assistance, 
you will be following the example and realizing the 
wishes of our noble predecessors, who exerted 
every faculty to free their cauntry from oppression, 
and form a Republican Government. Will you 
not, to whom the support of this government is 
transferred, who have long enjoyed this boasted 
freedom, strive to realize the character of which 
Americans boast, by driving oppression from the 
Jand?) Many of our best and wisest statesmen ever 
since the origin of the nation, have cherished hopes 
that their successors would free themselves from 
this system of slavery; which is not less revolting 
to humanity, than inconsistent with the general 
character of our institutions. Those farmous poli- 
ticians whom we venerate as fathers of this politi- 


cal union, through necessity tolerated slavery when. 


the constilution was adopted. Will you, therefore 
conclude, that independence is comprised in the 
power to enslave, and that the careful rights of this 
free people consist in their ability to invade the 
nalural rights of man? No !—“ The unalienable 
rights” of ALL, are still held sacred by many 
Americans, That patriotism which first made you 
free and independent, which has ever been active 
in keeping down opppression, and promoting jus- 
tice, is gaining an ascendency in the minds of the 
people. Several of the States that have abolished 
slavery, are inviting you to participate the bles- 


sings Whichthey enjoy. The advocates for justice 


and mercy are daily coming forward and forming 
institutions in the slave-holding, as well as free 


nm) 


states, fo improve the condition of the people of 
May the inhabitants of this place unani- 
mously join to support the cause, on which the ho- 


color. 


nor of ther country depends! 


Those who have declared themselves to be advo- 
cates of freedom, are animated by the example of 
mavy who have, in other places, engaged in the 
work, and resolved to remove this foul stain, that 
They 
crave that every patriotic individual may become 
acquainted with the grand object that they have in 
view; and that all may act according to their power 


has long defaced our political institutions 


and responsibility as citizens. 


their efforts? 


their country. 


According to the vigor with which you act, on 
this subject, will be its progress towards the final 


abolition of slavery. 


Will not the rever- 
end fathers sanction their design, and encourage 
Will not the youth join in the labor 
to deliver the oppressed?—that they may share the 
high reward, which is ever due to benefactors of 


By your animated exertions, 
many will be stimulated to inquire into the subject; 


which needs only to be partially examined to be ap- 
proved. And whenever there is found an individu- 
al whose principle accords with the simplicity of 
christian virtue, you need not doubt of gaining his 
approbation and assistance. 


whose sympathetic feelings, no doubt, commisserate 
the sufferings of the African race. Though I am 
well aware of the delicacy with which we should 
touch this subject as a national evil. ‘The enemies 
to the Society for want of better reason, have pro- 
nounced it to be unconstitutional, because female 
benevolence has been extended to support this truly 
charitable and philanthropic institution. But fe- 
males have, in every part of the world, where de- 
spotism has not oppressec the weak, been allowed 
to gratify their feelings by relieving the distressed; 
and much has been done for the relief of suffering 


I rnay also address the females of this audience, , 





humanity, by female charitable institutions. —W hile 


ken in the public mind a spirit of patriotic zeal, let 
us contribute our mite, that nothing may retard the 
dissemination of knowledge, until truth and justice 
sloriously triumph over inferior and conflicting 
opinion. 














Selectey. 











—— 





REPORT ON SLAVERY. 
(Concluded. ) 


We are not therefore to expect, neither shall 
we find, that the Apostles made a particular 
application of the principles of the Gospel to 
every particular case which needed correc- 
‘tion. Hadthey explicitly, and in so many words, 
proclaimed the doctrine that all slaves should be 
set free, what would have been the consequence as 
the world then was? Great odium would have at- 
tached to the cause of Christ—they would have 
been accused of preaching rebellion against the 
government—slaves would have flocked to the 
christian standard from improper motives—slaves 
imperfectly instructed, and not yet fully brought 
under the influence of the spirit of the Gospel, 
would have concluded it to be their duty to assert 
their lhberty by force. And an immediate, univer- 
sal emancipation of slaves, before they are render- 
ed fit fora state of freedom, no wise man would ad- 
vocate. The Apostles therefore might consistent- 
ly enough exhort slaves ratherto consider their 
condition allotted to them by providence; and, see- 
ing an immediate change was not to be expected, 
labor to render them as contented and happy as 
possible, by teaching them that after all, a man’s 


condition in life is not the main thing; 








vant. But the Apostles exhorting them to submit 
to their condition and rather suffer wrong than do 
wrong, would not prove the lawfulness of slavery, 
or that it would be unlawful for them to seek to re- 
gain their freedom upon a change of circumstan- 
ces; any more than their exhorting christians to 
exercise patience and meekness under the injuries 
of the persecutor, proves the lawfulness of perse- 
cution, or that it would be unlawful to defend their 
persons, and their religious privileges, should pro- 
vidence even open to them a prospect of attempt- 
ing it with success, 

But, there are several evils inseperably connect- 
ted with slavery, and these not a few, which when 
duly andimpartially considered, must convince any 
person that the word of God cannot—cannol sanc- 
tion it. 

1. The testimony of a slave cannot be taken in 
any court—especially against his master. ‘Ibis 








this society depends on private munificence for its; masters, his sons, by domineering over tne black 
support, and our brothers are endeavoring to awa-| 





and by set-| 
ting before them the rewards even of a faithful ser-| 


a 


gives {he master every facility to trample on every 
principle of morality in his treatment of his slayes 
—especially the female slaves, without the least feap 
of his even being brought to an account before any 
tribunal civil or ecclesiastical. 

2. Another branch of this—That the system of 
slavery may be maintained, the slave must be com- 
pletely outlawed—he must not enjoy the protection 
ofthe laws. The power of the master over his slaves 
must therefore be absolute—and the history of abso. 
lute or despotical power, from the days of Nimrod, 
down to the present day, abundantly shews that 
there is no greater corrupter of the human heart, 
Nero, and Caligula, were not such monsters of 
depravity, because they were by nature worse than 
other men; but because it was their lot to be clothed 
with absolute authority. The superinhuman crue}. 
ty with which the slave captains treated not only 
their cargoes of slaves, but their own crews, 
proves that a hardheartedness was produced, by the 
practice of trampling human rights under their 
feet which scarcely ever had its parralle! in the an- 
nals of tyranny. Add the master, and the young 
tenants of the farm—and making reason and ho- 
manity yield to their whim-and caprice—and deal- 
ing out the lash, and all those contumelies and in- 
dignities which ingenuity has devised, to degrade 
the slave in his own estimation, subdue his spirits 
aud render him completely passive under his wrongs 
—acquire a haughtiness and an imperiousness—a 
rudeness and an insolence of carriage—and a rea- 
diness to chastise every thing which will not pay 
some lowly reverence to their majesty, very differ- 
ent from the spirit of christianity, aud which ren- 
ders men: not only bad christians but bad citi- 
zens. Add to all this, a pride, an effeminacy, and 
a profligacy which human nature rarely rises to, 
where men have to depend for their subsistence on 
their own labor and industry. Moreover, 
experience has shewn, and it now begins to be ge- 
neraliy believed, that whatever influence it may 
sometimes have in throwing an undue portion of 
wealth into the hand of the individual, slave labour 
is to the community at large, unprofitable. And 
no wonder, forit is a constitution of God, that no- 
thing which is wrong in morals, can be wise in po- 
licy.—This so far as the master is concerned 
and then the slave. 


1. The master has the power to command what 
he pleases, and is constituted the sole judge of the 
righteousness of his commands. It is in his power 
to prohibit his slave from learning to read the word 
of God—and most slaves are deprived of the ad- 
vantage, it being the policy of the system to kee 
those in ignorance on whom it is to operate. Itis 
in his power to keep the slave from hearing the 
word of God read or preached—from instructing 
his children in the knowledge and fear of God— 
yea, from praying to his Maker at regular and sta 
ted seasons. Al] masters do not do so— few it is to 
be hoped do—but it is essential to the system the 





masters have such a power.—And when we consid 
er the enmity of the carnal mind against God— 
and the deadly hate which the ungodly bear to all 
that bears the resemblance of Godliness, we must 
have a very easy faith, if we believe there is n° 
such examples. Now ought any man to have a pow" 
er, Which he may exercise to shut up the way 0 
the Kingdom of Heaven against those who would 
enter in? 


2. Slaves are liable to be sold and removed te 
any remote section of the Union where slavery !§ 
tolerated. Parents may be torn from their chil 
dren, angchildren from their parents,—busbands 
from their wives, and wives from their husbands— 
so as never to see or hear of them more in the land of 
the living: and these are things of ev ery day ocent 
rence. Let any of us place onrselves for a me 
ment in the situation of these wh» aro uiter be 
power of such a demon playing its rude tricks with 
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all the tenderest and most consecrated affections of | of the injustice, and rapacity, and unfeeling severit; 
the human heart, and then ask ourselves, how—!| of the most mild slave master, and how weuld our 
in the phrenzy of the moment, or in the cooler) people view—how receive our instructions? 
hours of reflection—how could we bear to be toll) But itis alla farce. We first injure, then hate, 
that the Gospel of the grace of God sanctions such) anq if the injury be not resented, proceed to de- 
enormities? If we really believed it, what would 


spise. Slavery degrades the slave in the eyes of 

j f the christian religion? Could any |}, ~ ' 
be our ideas of the christian religion: + 2HY | his master, so that he rarely does, and according to 
of us take our christian Master, the author of all our the nature, of the human mind, rarely can, feel any 
wrongs, by the hand and = Phy God will be i thing like a due concern either for his temporal or 
my God?”—But here arises to our view a series of! eternal welfare. The whole system hasa tendency 


the blackest evils. ’ . |to liken the slaves to the brutes that perish, and like 
1. God commands parents to train up their! the brutes that perish they are ‘reated—Their im- 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. | mortal partis overlooked. Particular and partial 
Butslavery comes in and says, I forbia it. 2, Hus-; exceptions to this rule are not denied—but such is 
bands and wives are bound together for life—and | the general truth and no regulations of the state of 
God forbids the putting asunder of those whom he| the church can materially alter the case. 
joined. But slavery dares to doit. In the pleni- ; 
hath joined Bu oe : poe bien) And what will you teach them? The whole sys- 
tude of its power, it makes void the marriage cove- | . , oe pete 
: deameh tha ordinance of God ‘tem of the doctrines and duties of christianity. 
Dank, 0 ee spe igh Then you must teach husbands to dwell with their 
3. Slaves either marry orthey do not. If they|/~."" : 
ry. then they are torn asunder and new matri-| *'”®S according to knowledge—parents to bring 
pains | seca ions ond ‘aan: ah ae ry aaa hte ‘up their children in the nurture and admonition ot 
monial ¢ “ 9° 2 ‘the Lord—to provide for their own, especially for 
sual thing for a man to have four or five wives, and | - ; “ty . 
5 ‘e ;.._ | those of their own bouseho!ds——and children to ho- 
&@ woman as many husbands, and all alive. No is deal alihia che uatenia tain Mts a aed 
can it be otherwise, while they are kept in that state | + y - por) es — 
: ¢ , ry ee | But compliance isimpossible. Slavery by tearing 
of ignorance and mer.tal degradation, which is one | : . ' 
= , “og. ve: relatives asunder or placing them under the arbitra- 
of the main pillars of the system. With all these oe eg se 
:: . ‘ry control of impious masters, renders it Impossi- 
adulteries slavery anc its supporters are chargeable. | ,- es 
- . ; ‘ ible. And if in very deed slavery is founded on the 
If ti:ey do not marry, then perpetual celibacy, or é 
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llews ‘ bd 
- ed : laws of God—and if the performance of these du- 
what is far worse early prostitution, and, promiscous | I 


concubiaage, are the frequent and necessary conse- 
uences. 


But still, the advocates for slavery mantain a| 


| 





running fight, by alledging, “we did not bring them |? 


into their present condition—we find them slaves) 
and one who will use them well, may as well have | 
them as another,—we should use them well—-set a_ 
good example before then—and teach them their 
duty to God and man—I am for this—but for none 
of these extreme measures of benevolent visiona- 
ries and theorists”? Now stand up and mock all 
that is serious and sober, by playing the moralist, 
and talking like a christian, in so black a cause. 


“One who will use them well may as well have. 
them as another.” In plain English, roguery will| 
be prsctised, and one who will follow it moderately, | 
and put its gains to a good use, may as well have, 
his share of it as another. Oppression will exist | 
on the earth—-and the inhabitaats of many coun- 
tries are only fit for slaves--therefore one power 
may as well play the tyrant, and invade the rights 
of mankind as another—-provided always that mo- 
deration be observed. 

“You will teach them,” will you? Of your 
hearty good will to teach them to tremble and sub-| 
mit to your commands, no person will doubt.' 
Yes, but will you teach them the doctrines and vir-| 
tues of christianity?—As a general fact all such’ 
teaching is and must be vain. There must be a) 
community of feeling—a reciprecity of affection) 
and good will between the teacher and the taught,| 








- or it is idle to talk about it. 


You reason with your slave of righteousness, | 
temperance, and judgment to come; but while you! 
are engaged he feels that in your treatment of him | 
you do not regard the rule of righteousness, and | 
shrewdly suspects that the belief of a jucgment to! 
eome, is not with yourself avery onerative princi 
ple. While this fine doctrine is distilling as dew| 
from your lips, he is fortifving himss if against ifs! 
influence by recollecting hat in this or the other! 
instance you urmercilully beat him—thet on this| 
or the other occasion you sent his half naked and 
half starved child through cold and storm to per- 
form your business, while out of tenderness, you 
spared yourown pampered and well clothed son —h:e 
recoliects all your provoking and abusive language 
to him. which degraded as he is, he felt all the man 
Witt: him ready to rise up and res:nt. Fle says, 
“ Your whole life is one scene of ioustice te m: 
Let,any of us lord over God’s heritage witb one haif 





pure unsophisticated wickedness without the least 
alloy of good; and as the full clearance of its title 
to the bademinences which it holds; it resolutely 


—aught that is lovely or of good report—or any 


ties is enjoined by the laws of God; then, here we| 
have two classes of laws. which neutralize and ud. -| 
destroy one another, as completely as any two op- 


osite and counteracting principles in the whole 
system of nature. 


Upon the whole, then, we are warranted in say- 


ing that slavery is one of the greatest practical 
evils, that ever afflicted any portion of the human 


‘notice accordingly, 
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‘ous and overgrown violations of the Spiritof the 
irespel. 

Time was, when forbearance on this subject 
might have been more consistently pleaded for.— 
Slavery had #long existed, and its lawfulness had 
rarely been galled in question—it was slowly that 
tle minds of men were convinced of its evil and 
impolicy—and if a man from consciencious mo- 
tives wished to liberate his slaves, such were thé 
laws of some of the states, that it was difficult; im 
some cases impossible, But the case is now al- 
tered. Much light has beencast onthe subject: 
Scarcely a year passes but another and another 
publication appears, containing evidence and rea~ 
sonings sufficient to convince every impartial in- 
quirer of its immorality. Daily some of its ad- 
vocates are coming over tothe opposition. And 
the Colonization Society is fast removing the 
causes which rendered emancipation difficult or 
impossible. 

Your committee therefore unhesitatingly recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolution. 

Resolved, That slavery asit exists inthe slave 
holding states ofthese United States being contra- 
ry to the word of God, and the Confession of Faith 
of our church—inconsistent with the spirit and pro- 
fession of Christianity; injurious to the temporal 
and eternal interests of both master and slave, can 
be no longer tolerated within the jurisdiction of this 
Synod; and the several Presbyteries and church 
Sessions are hereby instructed and enjoined to take 


ALEXANDER PORTER 
SAMUEL P. MGAW, > + Committee. 
DAVID MACDILL, | 


os 




















family. It isthe gracious ordination of (sod, that 
almost every evil should have its concomitant good, 
(furricanes purify the air—war works up the rem-_ 
nant of human wrath which might otherwise be | 


worse employed, and affords a theatre for a dis-, === 


play of the heroic virtues—highway robbery fur-| 
nishes instances of generosity—and there is honor} 
even among thieves. . But slavery, scorning all 
comparison with meaner evils, presents a mass ef 


refuses to produce, aught that is grand or sublime 


thing beneficial) to any part of the creation of God. 


And why should it not be made aterm of com- 
munion: Lest perchance some slavehvlders should 
be offended. ‘The reason should have no influence 
ona Synod which embraces the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and believes that in the Larger 
Catechism particularly the sins forbidden and the 
duties required in the second table of the mora\| 
law are truly pointed ont—duties which neither 
the slaveholder nor his slave does or can perform, 
and sins which neither does or can avoid, towards 
each other. The reason is an uvtrorthy one to 
have any influence on a Synod of Christian Minis- 
ters—especially a Synod wich professes to prize 
fidelity to God. and the purity of his church, above 
retaining or increasing their numbers. No, let 
slaveholders know, and let ali men know, that if 
any, led away and blinded, by what they falsely 

udge their own interests, will refuse to hearken to 


iseripture, reason, and our confession of faith on J 


this subsect, and will not act as obedient children, 
not fashioning themselves according to the lusts o1 
this world, they need not expect to retain the’ 
place and their privileges in a society which you 
are bound to govern according to the laws o! 
Christ. Let us beware how we add another char- 
acteristic of that charch whose merchants traded 
n slaves and souls of men; by contending fu 
points of faith, but at the same time sparing enor— 
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EMIGRATION. 

On reading the annexed article from the ** Bufuloe Jour. 
nal,” a question of no ordinary magnitude arises—why this 
propensity of foreigners to settle in the west? or whence 
this solicitude to bury themselves amid the sombre shades 
of an impervious forest? or to the indifference manifested 
in encountering the long winters, ice, and snows of the 
north, to that of locating in our state; possessing, as she 
does, in an eminent degree, a mild and salubrious climate; 
where farms of sizes to suit the convenience of all are $0 
easy to be obtained?) Whatare the queries of those persons, 
flying from the desposism of Europe, who have parted with 
relatives and friends, endeared to :iem by every moral ond 
social tie, and have endured privations and dangers, in the 
hope and expectation, that on reaching our shores, freedom 
would be found the attendant ofall. They ask, are all men 
with you free and equal’ are there any natural or artificial 
dis‘inctions amongst vou?—The humiliating answer is that, 
one-fourth of the population of our State, are slaves; yetthatthe 
ee whites may ‘* sit under their own vine and fig-tree, 
where none shall be able to make afraid,” they say, cone 
therefore, and dwell with us,—not so: replies the emigrant | 
n'y the expressive language of conduct, ‘‘ where Limpert 
PWELLS, there is my country:” and he hies him beyond the 
sound of the descending lash, and clank of S! wery’s chains. 

Exmcrants.—Our village has been thronged for several 
fays past, with emigrants from diffe: ent parts of Europe, 
on their way to Pennsylvania Obto,ang Indiana. Their vum- 
ber ip all has probably exceeded 500. Amongst them were 
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Swiss, Germans, Frenchmen, and a considerable number 
from the Isle of Man; their general appearance is prepos- 
sessing, and they have an air of comfort and wealth, unusual 
with foreigners of their cast. They are principally agri- 
_wulturalists; a share of them are mochenioe and munufac- 
lurers. 


FRANCES WRIGHT'S ESTABLISHMENT. 

In publishing the following strictures on the conduct of 
the resident trustees at Nashoba, in the absence of Frances 
Wright, | think it proper to observe, that the author is one 
of the most respectable and zealous advocates of universal 
emancipation that our country can boast. I would fain 
hope, however, that the state of things is not so bad as he 
supposes. The corresponding trustee can explain, if the 
Janguage of any of them has been misunderstood; and it 
will be both just and politic thathe should do so. While 
we view with detestation the ‘‘libidinous” practices of 
slaveholders in the southern states of this Union, and the 
West Indies, any thing that contains a semblance of the 
same character must be as pointedly condemned if tolerat- 
ed by those who are laboring to destroy the system of Afri- 
can oppression. 


FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

My. Lundy:—No one, possessed of moral or religious 
feelings, can read without horror the publication in your 
last paper, of the proceedings of what is termed “Frances 
Wright’s Establishment,” at a place called Nashoba—a 
publication which appears to have taken place by the de- 
sire of one of the Trustees! One would have supposed that 
the wish of those concerned iv an establishment so inde- 
cent, so, libidinous, so repugnant to the safe and honest 
maxims of christian life, would have been to veil and con- 
ceal their measures from the public eye, instead of osten- 
tatiously exhibiting them to view; but Mr. James Richard- 
son, ‘‘the corresponding trustee,’’ has transmitted to you, 
‘‘with liberty to give them publicity,” a few extracts from 
their records.—And who can read without disgust, that an 
accomplished young English woman (for such Miss C.— 
W.— is known to be,) apparently concurs with her co- 
‘trustees in giving a sanction to the formation of illicit sex- 
ual connexions, without the obligations of marriage! 

Are these records true? Have such principles been a- 
dopted? Isit possible that Miss W. could publicly declare 
to the slaves,that the proper basis of the sexual intercourse 
was the unconstrained, and unrestrained choice of both 
parties?—that a lock toa chamber door, requested by a 


ae femalé slave, was refused, because it was inconsistent with 


the doctrine justexplained? Has the wild and wicked sys- 
tem of Owen (the elder,) thus been realized, or partially 
surpassed? Is it possible that one of the trustees could 
shamelessly announce that he and one of the colored fe- 
males had “‘last night began to live together,” and this fla- 
gitiousness, announced to the community on Sunday even- 
ing, be solemnly entered on theirrecords? What is all this 


but the creation of one great brothel, disgraceful to its in- 


stitutors, and most reprehensible, as a public example, in 
the viewnity? 


But all this tends to evince the guilt of slavery itself.— 
Here are a number of purchased slaves, drawn from their 
former residences, subject to the will of their new masters 
and mistresses, who impose on them, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the ties of marriage are to be disregarded, that 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes is to be substi- 
tuted," that violence only is to be avoided. The slaves, 
whose moral and religious instruction is in the hands of 
their licentious owners, are thus taught,we may say compell- 
ed,to become accomplices in guilt,to renounce the endearing 
and beneficial ties of husband and wife, and the consequent 
attachments of‘parents and children, which at once vanish 
when these unhallowed practices leave it uncertain who is 
the father, and when habitual prostitution has destroyed the 
These degraded and unhap- 
py beings, forced into a career of infamy in one respect, 
must proceed down the inclined plane of vice, till its lowest 


finer sensations of a mother. 





_—_— 





*1 do not think that the language of the trustees will warran 


the supposition that they approve of a ** promiscuous in- 


tercourse” between the sexes, as the term 1s generally un 
derstood. ‘ 


gree atleast, be viewed as the formality of marriage.—Ed 


1 tet it appears that when they agrce to * live togeth- 
fr.” itis pubhely made known; and this may, in some de- 


level is obtained.—And this will be the act of the resident 
trustees of Nashoba. Such are the consequences of slavery! 
MENTOR. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 8, 1827. 


From the Winchester (Va.) Republican. 
A NEW EMANCIPATION SOCIETY. 


Atameeting of sundry citizens of Applepie ride, Fre- 
derick county, Va. on the 5th of the 4th mo. (April) 1827, 
for the purpose of encouraging the emancipation of the Af- 
rican race who are held in bondage within our borders—af- 
ter a solemn consideration of the important subject—a sub- 
ject involving the dearest interests of the present and suc- 
ceeding generations—it was resolved to form a society to 
aid in removing the evil from our otherwise happy country; 
for the government of which, the following articles forma 
constitution : 


Art. 1, This society shall be designated the ‘‘Emancipa- 
pation Society of Applepie Ridge, Frederick county, Virgi- 
nia.’? 

2. The object of this society shall be, to unfold the evils 
which result from the system of slavery existing amongst 
us, and to solicit the hearty co-operation of our fellow citi- 
zens generally, in order to effect its final abolition, consist- 
ent with the principles of justice and humanity. 

3. Any person being a friend to our country, and of good 
moral character, may become a member of this society, by 
personal application to any stated or called meeting, and 
having the concurrence of two thirds of the members pre- 
sent; and any member may resign his right of membership, 
by application for that purpose, to a regular or called 
—— of the society, and he shall be dismissed upon re- 
cord. 

4. This society shall elect annually, a president, record- 
ing secretary, corresponding secretary, and treasurer, who 
shall perform the various duties of their respective offices, 
during the term above specified, unless suspended by im- 
peachment. 

5. Any member who shall in any manner act inimical to 
the objects of this institution, shall be liable to expulsion 
by a majority of two thirds of the members present at any 
regular or called meeting of the society, subsequent to the 
one at which the accusation is alleged against him. 

6. No money shall be required of any person as a preli- 
minary to membership in this society. All moneys for the 
use thereof shall be raised by voluntary contributions and 
donations. 

7. It shall be the duty of the members of this society to 
inculcate the doctrine that freedom is the natural right of 
allmen, and that every species of involuntaay bondage, 
which is not the consequence of crime, is inconsistent with 
the true principles of republicanism. 

8. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at each 
meeting, guard the constitution, calla meeting of the so- 
ciety when in his judgment emergencies may require it,— 
enforee the rules of decorum, and receive and communi- 
cate such business and information as may concern the 
society. In its meetings he shall have the same liberty 
. speech that any other member has, by calling one to the 
chair. 

9. It shall be the duty of the recording secretary to keep 
a fair and authentic record of all the proceedings of the 
society, in a book provided for that purpose. 

10. The corresponding secretary shall obtain, when au- 
thorized by the society, all information which may be ne- 
cessary for promoting its views and object, and correspond 
with all other societies that are or may hereafter be estab- 
lished. He shall keepa record of all letters, either writ- 
ten, or received by him in his official capacity, which shall 
at all times be subject to the inspection of the members col- 
lectively. 

11. The treasurer shall receive all moneys voluntarily 
contributed, and all donations that may be offered; he shall 
give a receipt for the same, and hold the fund so accumu- 
lated, subject to the orders of the society. He shall keep 
a correct statement of all his receipts and disbursements, 
and Jay it before the society at every stated or called meet- 
ing thereof if required. 

12. All expenses arising from the transactions of the so- 
ciety, either by its officers or committees, shall be exbibit- 
ed to the society for inspection; which, when admitted, 
shall be liquidated by a draft on the treasurer, signed by 
the president. 

13. Each officer of the society shall perform the relative 
duties of his office gratis; and on resignation, or removal 
from office, shall deliver to the society all books, records, 
papers, and moneys belonging to it, whict may have been 
committed to his care. 

14. In case of the absence of any of the said cfficers 


being. 


t! in office or abuse of power. 





the society may appoint others to officiate for the ume 


15. The presidevt and other officers shall be amenable 
to the society and liable to impeachment for misdemeanor 


16. All elections for officers shall be by ballot; and the 
-| society shall at each election appoint two trusty members 
to superintend the same, whose duty it shall be to pro- 
trounce who are elected; and the persons thus elected shall 
-' immediately repair to the duties of their offices, unless they 
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assign a reasonable excuse, in which case the society sha!! 
proceed to a vow election. 

17. Allacts and proceedings of the society shall be car 
ried bya majority of the members present, except in the 
reception and expulsion of members and amendments of 
the constitution, the president only being excluded from 
voting except in cases of equal division, when he shall give 
the casting vote. 

18. This society shall meet four times in a sear, at what- 
ever plece may be agreed upon; the president having pow- 
er to call a meeting oftener if necessary as aforesard; and 
any number not under seven thus convened, shall consti- 
tute a quorum; but a smal] number shall have power to ad- 
journ from time to time if necessary. 

19. Acommittee of five shall be appointed, whose duty 
it shall be to superintend the concerns of the society during 
its recess, to inspect all writings, intended either to be read 
in, or published by the society. They shall be required to 
report their proceedings to each meeting. 

20. This society shall have power to delegate two or more 
of its members to any convention that may hereafter be 
concluded on by the several anti-slavery societies’ of the 
vicinity, or of the state of Virginia. 

21. This constitution may be amended by a majority of 
tw» thirds of the members of this society. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of officers, 


and 
JOSEPH HACKNEY, was elected President. 
Tuomas Wricut Recording Sec’ry. 
Rozert Bonn, Corresponding Sec'ry. 
Joun Puan, Treasurer. 





FROM THE TELESCOPE. 
COMMUNICATION. 
Utica, July 8, 1827, 
Sir,—Sincerely wishing light and truth may be 
widely disseminated by your useful journal, ane the 
truth affectionately received by all those who are 
Cesirous with unbiassed minds to examine for them- 
selves, into the present awful state of the professed 
churches of the Lord Jesus Uhrist. If it comports 
with your design, I submit the following simple re- 
marks. 
I was recently on board a packet on the West- 
ern Canal, a well informed young man (of color,) 
stept into the boat, to take his passage west; the 
person whom he addressed perceived the All-wise 
Creator of all intelligent beings,had not favored him 
with so pleasing a complexion as his other passen- 
gers, therefore observed, we take no colored people; 
the youth properly replied, “ Do not insult me, sir?” 
the answer was, “J do not, but our rules will not ad- 
mit any of your country as passengers.” 
This denial greatly affected my mind, I thoaght, 
is it possible, that in this enlightened nation, this 
highly favored people, who are casting off the yoke 
of bondage, and strenuously contending for the birth 
right of every man, which is, civil and religious li- 
berty, should thus ignorantly confront their privile- 
ges, and abuse their mercies. 
The words of Solomon came to my mind, “ Who- 
so mocketh the poor, reproacheth his Maker.” 
Prov. xvii. 5. Returning home, relating this cit- 
cumstance to my family, ene of them informed m& 
at the most popular church at Washington, they 
were forbid to enter; in other churches they must 
set by themselves, implying they are made of such 
base materials, it is not proper for them to sit with 
others. 

Is not the language of the prophet fearfully ap- 
plicable here. “ The beauty of Israel is slain, how 
are the mighty (spiritually) fallen. Tell it not m 
Gatb, publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon, lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.” 2. Sam. 
xix. 20. 

For the serious consideration of your readers, I 
would affectionately submit the following Scriptural 
ideas. 

First. Who is the author of these poor despised 
negroes’ existence? “Behold I am the Lorp, the 
Gop of all flesh.” Jer. xxxii. 27. “ And the GoD 
of the spirits of al] flesh.” Num. xxvi. 15. 

Second. As creatures of God’s power what 
claims on his sovereign munificence, has the prince 
on his throne, clothed in robes, more than the en- 
slaved negro in bondage, shaking his chains; ¢é™ 
tainly none. tiere, and here alone, all the inhabi- 
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tants of the world stand ona level; here Peter 
viewed perfect equality, then he opened his mouth 
and said, of a truth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons, Acts x. 34,“There is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision, or uncircumcision, 
barbarian,, Scythian, bond nor free,” Col. iii. 11. 
but have forfeited all claims of participating in his 
blessings, either of providence or grace. 

Third. If preventing their mutual enjoyment of 
the public worship of God, our conduct does not be- 
speak the language of the prophet; “* Which say. 
stana by thyself, come not near tome, for I ain ho- 
lier than thou,” but the Almighty says of such, 
“ these are asmoke in my nose, a fire that burneth 
all the day.” Isa. xiv. 5. 

Fourth. 1 would ask those, who while they are 
despising them at home, while they are zealously 
engaged in sending missionaries abroad, if they 
scripturally hope to meet the church of God, in the 
general assembly above; if so, John informs them, 
it will most assuredly be composed of those out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation. 
Rev. vy. 9. 

May the day early dawn when the Indian, the 
Negro, and the wild barbarian, men of every na- 
tion under heaven, shall joyfully unite, and freely 
partake of the blessings the pure gospel of Christ in- 
culcates; ere this takes place a very great work 
will be wrought in the professing world, hasten il 

Lord in thy own time. 
Yours, affectionately, 
A Wayraring Man. 





The following article is translated for the Wil- 
mingtonian, from the Tribuno of Buenos Ayres of 
24th March. 


IMPERIAL BARBARISM. 

A respectable literary gentleman, recently arri- 
ved at Montevideo, has communicated to a friend 
in this place a relation (which he had from the 
ee physician of the deceased Empress of 

razil) of the event which occasioned the i!lness 
and death of that unfortunate lady. 

According to this account, the Empress had pur- 
chased two horses which had struck her with admi- 
ration by. their elegance and beauty. The chief 
Major Domo of the Emperor, who supplied her 
Majesty with what was necessary for her expences, 
either to flatter his master, or from some other mo- 
tive, intimated to him that the Empress expended 
a considerahle deal of money; as, for the last five 
orsix months, the sums she had asked exceeded al- 
ready, seven thousand dollars.* The Emperor de- 
sired to see the account, and observed that the 
price of the two horses was not included, for the 
payment of whieh the Major Domo said he had 
hot funds. In consequence, Don Pedro presented 
limself before her Majesty, with whom he eom- 
menced disputing, calling ber, to her face,an extra- 
Vagant spendthrift, &c. It seems that the Empress 
answered, that when she was a mere princess, she 

ad a much greater sum assigned for her purse 
than'that which was now allowed her. The con- 

Versation fell upon the horses, when the Emperor 
reproached her with unnecessary expense, where 
she had, already, horses sufficient. The Empress 
observed that they-had pleased her very much on 

‘ccount of their singular beauty, and that if Lis 

Majesty did not wish to pay for them, as he insinua- 

ed, she would do so, though it should be by’ selling 
one of her jewels. The ‘mperor replied that ie 


"oul! dispose of them, as he wished to present 
“rs othe lilte Marquesite, daughter of the Mar- 
Jess of Santos.t The Empress stung with in- 
salon, \as she well might be at the proposed 


es 
oe 





e 
hen’ this is » sum rather exizuous for a personage of 
: othe more so in the case of her majesty, whose 

“Y Was so notorious, and who extended her benevolence 


a. wuhappy ‘vho implored it. 
pA st 


th 





Eng,  DPet, said to be mistress of bis majesty.—Ed. G. 
"Aman, 


mode of adjusting the matter,) made answer that 
she would sooner have their throats cut, than per- 
mit that so worthless an individual should display 
her horses. The Emperor, then infuriated, struck 
her majesty a violent blow on her face, that knock- 
ed her to the floor, while in that situation, kicked 
her several times!! Leaving her extremely ill in 
consequence of this usage, he cameto Rio Grande: 
and lastly, it is stated, that her majesty being exa- 
mined at her death, the foetus which she had then 
in the womb, was found with the head mutilated, 
and, already, even in a state of putrefaction !! 


“GOOD SOCIETY.” 


The following circumstance is related by Mr. 
Noah to have taken place in New-York: it is in- 
troduced by him into an article on the subject of 
“ good society,” to illustrate the false light in which 
many individuals are heid, who are really deserving 
the contempt or scorn of society. If the incidents 
are such as really occurred, we would not bear the 
heart of the base intriguer in our bosom, for all his 
wealth; but for the honor of human nature, we 
hope they are the coinof Mr. Noah’s own brain.— 
Such unmitigated acts of ingratitude, we believe are 
rare, and he who can perpetrate them, must have a 
“heart that cannot feel, and a face that cannot 
blush.” 

Pride, supported by excessive wealth, acquired 
rapidly in the game of chanees, is apt to beget a 
heartlessness and contempt for the more delicate 
feelings of our uature. We quote a fact in corrobo- 
ration :— 

One of the most distinguished of good society in 
this city, was once avery poor man; quite a com- 
mon occurrence. Dining in early life in company 
with several liberal clever fellows, he said very em- 
phaticallvy, “If I could command twelve hundred 
dollars, 1 feel confident that I could go into a line of 
business, which would lead to a fortune.” “ And 
what security could you give for the re-payment of 
that loan ? “ The word of a man of honor.” “ You 
shall have it.” With this twelve hundred dollars, 
the adventurer commenced a profitable business, 
and re-paid the loan. The generous friend, how- 
ever, by a routine of misfortunes, fell into want, and 
meeting the man whom he had made rich, he said 
to him, in his own words, “If I bad twelve hun- 
dred dollars, I could regain what I have ‘ost.””-— 
“What securily can you give ?” “The word ofa 
man of honer.” “ No money can be raised on such 
security,” said the grateful and wealthy cit—so, 
stepping into his carriage, drawn by spotted po- 
neys, he rode off, leaving his early friend and pa- 
tron in utter despair. Yet this personage, is one of 
our leaders of “ good society.” Not only are the 
generous impulses of our nature thwarted by such 
excessive pride, but our hearts likewise become 
callous, even to the obligations of filial duty. ‘There 
is a lady who throws a charm around * good so- 
ciety,” inthiscity, who has never seen her grand- 
father, though he lives in the same town with her; 
but he is poor, though respectable; he has not the 
entre into this “ good saciety.” It would shock 
the delicacy and shatter the nerves of this female 
exquisite, should any of her dashing triends enter 
her drawing room, and raising their eye-glass to- 
wards an old man cleanly but coarsely clad, sitting 





in humble retirement in a corner, be told to their 
great surprise and disgust, that it was ber grand- 
father. 





HUMILIATING PICTURE. 


In reading the second number of the American 
Quarterly Keview, we met with the following pow- 
erful passage in an article entitled, * Natural His- 
tory.” {tis an humiliating, out not tie less true 
picture of human nature, 

“ Man may be justly entitled the great destroyer 
and extermivator of life, w ‘nout regard. to dime, 


jest are overcome; by his ingenuity, the most sub- 
‘(le are circumvented, and theit energies of body 
jand mind made subservient te bis necessities or 
pleasures. He is superior to the whole animu! crea- 
tion in the noblest attributes; but he enjoys one 
pre-eminence, for which even the lowest have no 
cause toenvy him. All the destructive animals fui+ 
fil their dire offices upon creatures belonging to otis 
er kinds: when the lion leaps from his ambush, it is 
into the neck of the wild ox or the antelope that he 
buries his claws;—when the wolves howl in unison, 
itis the deer they are pursuing;—when the screain 
of the eagle sounds shrillest, then let the wild duck 
beware! . Even the insatiably ferocious tiger keeps 
aloof from his brethren of blood. But, when the 
drams roll, and the trumpets elang——when the ban- 
ner folds are shaken abroad upon the air, and the 
neigh of the charger re-echoes the deep notes of the 
bugle; then is man, with his boasted reason, pre- 
paring to spill the blood of his brother,—to drive 
his desolating chariot ov faces of his kindred; 
——-spread havoc and de ore his path, and 
leave famine and pestile ck his footsteps.” 


BEWARE OF ASSASSINS ! ! 

A couple of des oes are traversing the 
United States, and are making dreadful havoc of 
the lives and property of old and young. They 
have already slain more of the inhabitants than 
were slain in the battles and perished in pri- 
son ships, during the American war; and at the 
same time, they have wasted more substance than 
would pay the whole national debt. 

Their strength is invincible. Their method of 
attack is to strike people on the head then instant- 
ly trip up their heels, pick their pockets, and contin- 
ue their blows on the head, till they have quite beat 
out their brains. Though they infest public houses 
chiefly, they are also found lurking about in the clo- 
sets of private houses,in the workshops of mech: a- 
ics, and in the fields of the farmers. In some instan- 
ces, whole families have fallen victims to the mur- 
derers; nay whole towns have been ruined by them. 
One poor man, hereabout, that had formerly been 
an industrious thriving mechanic, has very lately 
been murdered by them in a manner too horrible to 
relate; and there are several others in the vicinity 
who have been daily attacked by them, robbed of 
their money, smitten to the brain-pan, knocked’ 
down, and in all respeets so violently handied, that 
an alarming stupor has succeeded, anc they are al- 
ready brought to death’s door. Ina word, the coun- 
try is in danger of acoup!e of outlandish miscreants, 
who mock at reason, trample upon the precious 
rights of man, and equally bid defiance both to law 
and gospel. 

The names of those two ruffians are Wuiskey 
and Branpy!!! 














Ec DANIEL RAYMOND isa candidate for the House 
of Delegates in the Legislature of Maryland, and will be 
strongly supported, by the voters of Baltimore, at the next 
election. 
JOHN S. TYSON isannousced as a candidate for the 
Legislature of this State, at the ensuing election. 

A TE 2 e en 
AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The twentieth biennia! stated meeting of the American 











©} Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, &c. will 


be held at Philadelphia, on 34 day, (Tuesday,) the 2d of 
10th mo, (October,) next, at 10 o'clock, A.M. To which, 
the Abolition and Manumission Societies, not yet repré. 
sented, are invited to send Delegates. 

EDWIN P ATLEE, Secretary, 
Philadelphia, ith mo. (July,) 31, 1827, 
N. B.—Priuters of newspapers, throughout the Union, 
are respeetfully requested to give the above notice a few 
insertions. 
EXTRACT FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION. 
‘* Article 2d. The Convention shall be composed of such 
representatives, as the respective Societies associated to 
protect the rights of free persons of color, or to pro note 
the abolition of slavery within the United States, may think 
proper to appoint, provided ‘sat the number from any ope 








place or circumstance. By his power, the strong- 


society sbali not exceed tea.” 
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Witerary Oepariment. 











“* It is the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in whichit 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 


- — — =. 


ck 
Froin the Boston Centinel. 
July Fourth, 1827. 
Again, bright Fancy wakes that glorious morn, 
Whose spreading Jight beheld a nation born; 


That saw our Eagle uptaught wing, 
Aad in thé gladness, Bipetom spring: 

tch’d her infant flight, 
ith resistless might, 


Thanks to that Po 
Aad nerved her 

_ Still may she soar, ou! her being’s source; 
Untam’d the boldness of her yard course. 
Q, in the splendor that surrounds us now, 
Let not oursouls to Earth’s mean idols bow; 
While songs of triamph from our lips ascend, 
Let not our souls to Passion’s thraldom bend. 


We talk of Freedom as a prize most dear, 

Its mighty worth should more in deeds appear—. 
Our father’s toiled, this bright reward to gain; 
Their children’s virtues must the cause sustain. 















To us, bow'd millions in their bondage turn, 

And kindling topes to orighten promise burn; 

Shall those sweet hopes sink back in darker gloom? 
That bondage fasten, till it meet the tomb? 


it cannot be:—this pure and hallowed cause, 
Which rests its strength on Heaven’s eternal laws; 
It cannot be—that this soul kindling fire, 

Shull, in the spot that saw its birth, expire. 


Our hopes go forth beneath a brighter sky, 

And read eee of man’s destiny :— 

When lawless pow’r shall yield to freedom's reign; 
Life’s dearest biessing, for a slavish chain:— 

When freedom’s sun shail mount her destin’d way; 
** And. warm the nations with redoubled ray,” 

A tyrant pow’r shall perish with its throne, 

Aod Earth redeem’d one mighty sway shallowa. . 


he DNeparten, 
Oh! sacred Star of evening tell 
In what unseen celestial sphere, 
The spirits of the perfect dwell, 
Too pure to rest in sadness here; 
Roara «hey the chrystal field of light, 
O’er paths by feet of angels trod; 
Their robes with heavenly splendor bright, 
Their home—the paradise of God? 





Soul of the just! and can’st thou soar 
Amidst the radiant orbs sublime, 

When life’s illusive scene is o’er, 
And all the griefs of changeful time? 

- And can’st thou join the blissful choir, 
Through heaven's high dome the song to raise, 

When seraphs strike the | geen lyre 
In ever-during notes of praise ? 


Oh who would hged the chilling blast 
That blows o’er life’s eventful sea, 
If doom’d to hail, ‘its perils past, 
The bright wave of eternity; 

And who the sorrows would not bear 
Of such a fleeting world as this, 
When Saith displays beyond its care, 
So bright an entrance into bliss. 





Froin the Philadelphia Album 


Standas, 
Isaw thee when in humble sphere, 
Nor friesds nor fortune round thee smiled, 
And oft I shed the bitter tear, 
That thou, alas ! “‘ wert sorrow’s child;” 
And when thy re love I sought, 
This aching heart was truly thine; 


But oh! itspurn’d the lowly thought — 
That aught like thee, could e’er be mine. 


I saw thee when thy smile was bright, 
-- eAnd thou wert gay jn fashion’s train; 
Ezaw thee when thy step was light, 
-© When mus lent her syrep straim 


— 


‘|not always conducted with talents and respecta- 


And from the hour that thou wert blest, 
I marked my fortune’s sad decline; 
And though | loved thee dearest—best, 

I never dared to call thee mine. 


Again our wayward feet have met, 

And now we both are sad and lone; 
Then dry the tear of past regret, 

And take, oh, take me for thine own. 
In vain misfortune’s chilling blast, 

Shall strive to make thy heart repine; 
For still il love thee to the last, 

And dearest, I will call thee mine. 


Soft pillow'd on this aching breast, 
And screen’d from every thought of woe; 
Thou here may’st find that place of rest, 
A cruel world would ne’er bestow. 
And when thy life’s declining star, 
Obscured by death no more shall shine; 
I’)) think of thee, ’mid skies afar, 
And still, oh! still, iil call thee mine. 
West Point. Harp or tue Ise. 





The }Dast, 

The visions of the buried time come thronging dearer far 
Than joys the present hour can give,than present objects are: 
I love to dweii among their shades, unfojding tomy view 
The dreams of perish’d men and years,aud by-gone glory too; 
For though such retrospect is sad, it is a sadness sweet, 
The forms of those wLom we revere in memory to greet; 
Since nothing in this changing world is constant but decay, 
And early flowers but bloom the first, to pass the first away. 


— RY ee SF ? 


V aricty. 
* Various: that the mind 


Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 

















| entertaining to their two guests, than they probably 
would have found in any other’ meeting on the like 
occasion. When they were about to depart, they 
pulled out their leather pouches, and rewarded the 
fiddler very handsomely. The next day the Dean 
and the Doctor walked out in their usual dress, 
and found theircompanions of the preceding eve- 
ning scattered about in different parts of the read 
and neighdoring village, begging their charity in 
doieful strains, and telling dismal stories of their 
distress. Among these they found many upon 
crutches, who had danced very nimbly atthe wed- 
ding; others stone blind, who had been perfect! 
clear sighted at the feast. The Doctor distributed 
among them the money which he had received as 
his pay; but the Dean who mortally hated those 
sturdy vagrants, rated them soundly; told them in 
what manner he had been present at the wedding, 
and was let into their reguery, and assured them, if 
they did not immediately apply to honest labor, he 
would have them taken up and sent to gaol._— 
Whereupon the lame once more recovered their 
legs, and the blind their eyes, soas to make a very 
precipitate retreat. 
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EDWARD NEUDLES, 
Pariseuv ves Cyaises, 


NO. 56, RUE DE HANOVER, 
Fabrique toutes sortes de Chaises plainees et ornees, pour 
transportation, en grus et en detail. 
Baltimore, !e 28 de Juillet, 1827. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers are things that can be dispensed 
with, as costing money which might be saved.— 
So1sthe schooling of our children—so indeed are 
nine tenths of what it costs us to live. Almost any 
man might lay up money every year, if he would 
live on bread and water, and clothe himself in the 
cheapest manner he could. But what ot that? who 
would live like a brute, and die like a beggar, for 
the mere pleasure of saving money which he can- 
not carry hence with him—though like a dead 
weight, it may hang spor his soul at the last mo- 
meut of his mortal existence: there are a few such 
—five or ten in a million, and what wre!ched crea- 
{ures are they? Most men, sensible that they must 
die, are disposed to enjoy a little of the fruits of 
their toils; and nothing is perhaps more necessary 
to the enjoyment of society or self-satisfaction iu 
retirement, than a well informed and virtuous mind, 
it gives a zest to all things in prosperity, aud is the 
best resource in adversitv. Newspapers, though 








bility, are the best possible channels for obtaining 
acquaintance with the affairs of the world, and to 
implant desires in the heart of youth for more solid 
reading as he goes on to maturity. 
In truth, they are the great engine that moves 
the moral and political world, and are abundantly 
powerful to establish the character of a people, as 
well as to preserve their liberties. 

Niles’ Weekly Register. 





Sheridan. in his life of Swift, relates the follow- 
ing anecdote: — 
Once when he was in the country, he received in- 
telligence that there was to bea beggar’s wedding 
in the neighborhood. He resolved not to miss the 
opportunity of seeing so curious a ceremony; and 
in order that he might enjoy the whole completely, 
proposed to Dr. Sheridaa that he should go thither, 
| disguised as a blind fiddler, with a bandage over 
his eyes, and he would attend bim as his man to 
lead him. Thus accoutred, they reached the scene 
of action, where the blind fiddler was received with 
joyous shouts. They had plenty of meat and drink, 
and plied the fiddler and his man with more than 
was agreeable tothem. Never was a more joyous 





} wedding seen. They sung, they danced, told their 
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WANTS A SITUATION, 


In a Ware Room, a Store House, or a Flour or Grocery Store. 
A youn’ man of good habits, who can. if required, give 
satisfactcry reference. A few lines, addressed to T. D. and 
lft at this office, wii] meet with prompt attention, 
Baltimore, Tth mo. 17th, 1827. St. 


— 











TO HAYTIAN CMIGRANTS. 
THE subscriber offers encouragement, as follows, to five 
or six industrious Farmers, Who will seitie on the Estate 
called the Grand Marre, twelve leagues (thirty-six miles) 
from Port-au-Prince, Uayti, where the climate is, gener. 
ally, very similar to the summer and autumn, in Maryland. 
The lands are productive and easily cultivated. 


Conditions, 


Each man shall have Ten Acres of Jand, for the term of 
ten years. The produce of the two first years shall be his 
own. All the produce of the eight remaining yeras shall be 
equally divided. The subscriber will furnish wholesome 
ground provisions, until the emigrants can raise for them 
selves, and house room. 

There is on said farm, twenty-five happy cultivators 
present. A. AUDAL. 

July, 2, 1727, 





ay 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


OF THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 

The price of subscription is Tarex Do.iars per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing. —but afull 
receipt will be given, if Two Dotians anp Firry Cents} 
paid im advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time that’ 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless 
communicate their names through the medium of a0 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small su! 

a distance, renders a strict adherente to this rule indisp™ 
sably necessary. jf 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their nam 
if they are in arrears. 

The postage must be paid on all letters and commun 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. _ 

Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor 
South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Balt™ 
——— 














BOOKS, PAMPHLETSs 
Bob Pviutiwg, 


IN GENERAL, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTE? 





‘stories, cracked jokes, &c, in a vein of humor more 


_ AT THIS OFFICE. 
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